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Introduction 

Most of the earlier work on inclusive education (IE) has concentrated on the rationa¬ 
lization for inclusion and focused on the rights of people with disabilities to a free and 
suitable education (Nieuwenhuis, 2007). The rights and ethics discourse is one of the 
ways to justify IE. It states that the existence of a dual education system prevents 
systematic changes to make education responsive to an increasingly diverse society. 
This justification is often based on the ideals of social justice (Artiles, Harris-Murri & 
Rostenberg, 2006). The ideals of social justice can be seen as complete and equal par¬ 
ticipation of all groups in a society that is mutually designed to meet their needs and 
in which individuals are both self-determining, i.e. able to develop their full capacities, 
and interdependent, i.e. capable to interact democratically with others, as well as a 
society in which the distribution of resources is equitable and all members are physi¬ 
cally and psychologically safe and secure (Adams, Bell & Griffin, 2007). Engelbrecht 
(1999) explains that the rights discourse is committed to extending hill citizenship to 
all people and emphasises equal opportunity, self-reliance and independence. For 
Engelbrecht (2006) IE within the South African context is therefore framed within a 
human rights approach and based on the ideal of freedom and equality as depicted by 
the Constitution. 
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The Salamanca Statement and Framework for Action endorses the rights dis¬ 
course, with a strong focus on the development of inclusive schools and states that 
“schools should accommodate all children, regardless of their physical, intellectual, 
social, linguistic, or other conditions” (United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation [UNESCO], 1994:6). The underlying principle of IE is to 
provide an education that is as standard as possible for all learners, adapting it to the 
needs of each learner (Thomazet, 2009). 

By applying the principle of social justice, which is focused on providing equi¬ 
table outcomes to marginalised individuals and groups due to barriers embedded in 
social, economic and political systems (Dreyer, 2011), IE can improve the lives of all 
people. 

IE depends on the capacity of the school, and therefore on the capacity of edu¬ 
cators, to be innovative and to put differentiation into place (Thomazet, 2009). Lear¬ 
ners with learning impairments and special needs should not be segregated from other 
learners, but should be supported in the mainstream in such a way that their needs are 
met (Hugo, 2006). While IE has been implemented successfully in a number of coun¬ 
tries, some countries, including South Africa, are still seeking to achieve this goal 
(Nguyet & Ha, 2010). It is against this background that the article aims to determine 
which ecological aspects have an influence on the implementation of IE in mainstream 
primary schools. 

The shift towards inclusive education in South Africa 

During the apartheid era in South Africa, learners were not only educated separately 
according to race, but a separate special education system existed for learners with 
disabilities or impairments. This segregated and fragmented education system needs 
to be addressed to bring education practice in South Africa in line with international 
trends which focus on the inclusion of learners with special education needs in main¬ 
stream classes (Engelbrecht, 2006). South Africa’s educational past makes it conse¬ 
quently ideal for social justice teaching with its focus on improving the life chances 
of all children, teaching for diversity, multicultural education, anti-oppressive edu¬ 
cation, and addressing generic issues influenced by privilege and power (Philpott & 
Dagenais, 2012). 

To achieve the ideal of IE and social justice in South Africa, the Department of 
Education (DoE) embarked on policy reviews and policy changes to ensure equal, non- 
discriminatory access to education for all. These changes resulted in the promulgation 
of the South African Schools Act (SASA) of 1996 (South Africa, 1996a). One of the 
key features of the SASA is the affirmation of the right of equal access to basic and 
quality education for all learners, without any discrimination whatsoever. The principle 
of quality education for all learners is highlighted by the stipulation that a public 
school must promote the best interests of the school through the provision of quality 
education for all learners in the school (Lomofsky & Lazarus, 2001). 
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One of the most influential IE policies developed by the DoE in recent years is the 
Education White Paper 6 (EWP6). The EWP6 provides the framework for the imple¬ 
mentation of IE in all public schools. It aims to address the diverse needs of all 
learners in one undivided education system. Based on the rights discourse, the EWP6 
strives to steer away from the categorisation and separation of learners according to 
disability but to facilitate their maximum participation in the education system (DoE, 
2005). The EWP6 provides grading principles for the new education system it en¬ 
visages for South Africa, and includes the following: protecting the rights of all people, 
and making sure that all learners are treated fairly; ensuring that all learners can 
participate fully and equally in education and society; providing equal access for all 
learners to a single, IE system; and making sure that all learners can understand and 
participate meaningfully in the teaching and learning process in schools (DoE, 2002:8). 

Despite the measures by the DoE to ensure equal, accessible and quality learning 
opportunities for all learners, many learners may not receive the attention they deserve 
in mainstream classrooms (Ladbrook, 2009). According to Rossi and Stuart (2007), 
these learners are often retained, placed in special education, drop out of high school, 
or lose confidence; all of which could have been prevented. 

Research conducted into educator preparedness for IE in South Africa (Hay, 2003; 
Magare, Kitching & Roos, 2010; Pieterse, 2010; Pillay & Di Terlizzi, 2009) and edu¬ 
cators’ perspectives concerning IE (Mayaba, 2008; Magare et al., 2010:53) indicate 
that the shift towards IE has placed a strain on educators, because “prior to 1994, 
educators in South Africa were trained only for either mainstream education or spe¬ 
cialised” in a field. Likewise, mainstream education has not been designed for 
diversity or for responding to the needs and strengths of its individual learners, and 
therefore the task of ensuring that social justice and equity goals are met for every 
learner is a challenge for mainstream schools (Vlachou, 2004). The goal of imple¬ 
menting IE in schools in South Africa is therefore still far from being achieved. 

Inclusive education and Bronfenbrenner’s ecological framework 
In order to understand aspects that influence the implementation of IE in mainstream 
primary schools Bronfenbrenner’s eco-systemic framework was adopted. This frame¬ 
work focus on the explanation of systemic influences on child development. The deve¬ 
lopment of learners however is influenced by various features, which Bronfenbrenner 
divides into five subsystems: 

The microsystem which represents an individual’s immediate context, is charac¬ 
terised by direct, interactional processes as familial relationships and close friendships 
(Bronfenbrenner, 1994; Duerden & Witt, 2010). 

The mesosystem comprises the interrelations between two or more settings in 
which the developing person actively participates. In terms of learners, this refers to 
relations between settings such as the home, school, neighbourhood and peer group 
(Bronfenbrenner, 1979:25). The mesosystem can therefore be described as a set of 
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microsystems that continually interact with one another (Donald, Lazarus & Lolwana, 

2010 ). 

The exosystem refers to one or more settings that do not involve the learner as an 
active participant, but in which events occur that affect, or are affected by, what hap¬ 
pens in the setting containing the learner (Bronfenbrenner, 1979), for example, school 
policies created by school governing bodies (SGBs) to provide for the needs of 
learners that experience barriers to learning. 

The macrosystem consists of the larger cultural world surrounding learners toge¬ 
ther with any underlying belief systems and includes aspects such as government 
policies, political ideology, cultural customs and beliefs, historical events and the 
economic system (Bronfenbrenner, 1979; Duerden & Witt, 2010). 

The chronosystem represents the changes that occur over a period of time in any 
one of the systems (Donald et al., 2010). 

Bronfenbrenner’s framework, according to Singal (2006) and Bronfenbrenner 
(1979), thus allows an exploration of IE as being about the development of systems 
and the development of individuals within these systems. By identifying the inter¬ 
connectedness within and between these systems, it facilitates a better understanding 
of IE. This allows for the exploration of the development of IE as constructed and 
restricted by aspects operating in different systems and an examination of how 
practices are shaped by the interactive influence of individuals and their social envi¬ 
ronment. Engelbrecht (1999:5) confirms that “an understanding of the context is the 
first step towards understanding new developments in education and the movement 
towards inclusive education”. 

Social justice principles, e.g. more equal distribution of resources and providing 
equal opportunities to marginalized individuals and groups (Dreyer, 2011), directly 
engage with the very contexts and systems in which IE is embedded and seek to 
improve the influences of these systems on the learning experiences and relationships 
among learners. 

Empirical investigation 

The aim of the research was to investigate which ecological aspects influence the 
implementation of IE in mainstream primary schools in the Eastern Cape, South 
Africa. Since the study entailed an inquiry into the phenomenon of IE a qualitative 
research approach was considered to be the most appropriate, because “it is able to 
grasp the meanings of actions, the uniqueness of events, and the individuality of 
persons” (Walker & Evers, 1999:43). 

A phenomenological strategy was thus deemed to be the most suitable one to 
achieve the research aim of this study. One of the strengths of this strategy according 
to Garza (2007) is the flexibility of the phenomenological approach and its methods 
as it can be applied to ever widening areas of inquiry. 

Data gathering in this investigation was done by means of semi-structured inter- 
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views to ensure that similar data were collected from all the interviewees (Leedy & 
Ormrod, 2010). Face validity applied to the interview schedule as the open-ended 
questions relate to experiences participants could encounter by their involvement with 
IE (Struwig & Stead, 2001). Cohen, Manion and Morrison (2007:321) validate this 
choice by stating that open-ended questions “... enable the participants... to explain and 
to qualify their response...” This method was supplemented by the observation of the 
class and school environment to examine how barriers to learning were managed in the 
participating schools. A checklist was used to verify this information and, where 
necessary, additional notes were made for integration with data obtained from the 
interviews. Observations, according to Hartas (2010), also helped to increase the 
credibility and reliability (trustworthiness) of the study since it was possible to see how 
educators deal with learners experiencing barriers to learning. 

Purposeful sampling was employed as it was able to elicit the most information 
rich sources in the field of research (Leedy & Ormrod, 2010:147). 

Interviews were conducted with a total of 28 participants, including two district 
officials, six school principals, and 20 individual educators from selected mainstream 
primary schools. Seven schools in the Graaff Reinet district were included in the study 
and the criteria for selecting the schools were learner enrolment, learners who experi¬ 
ence barriers to learning, medium of instruction, socio-economic circumstances, 
previously disadvantaged schools, former Model C schools, and financial status of the 
school. 

The data collected were analysed using the five-step framework data analysis 
process by Lacey and Luff (2009). The first step involves familiarisation with the 
transcripts of the collected data, followed by the identification of the thematic frame¬ 
work, which entails the recognition of emerging themes. The third step involves the 
use of numerical or textual codes to identify specific pieces of data which correspond 
to different themes. The fourth step known as charting involves the creation of charts 
of data based on the headings from the thematic framework, so that the data can easily 
be read across the whole data set. The final step involves the analysis of the most 
salient characteristics of the data through mapping and interpretation. This enables the 
generation of a schematic diagram of the phenomenon under investigation, thus 
guiding the interpretation of the data set (Srivastava & Thomson, 2009) as indicated 
in Table 2. 

Ethical clearance for the study was approved by the Research Ethics Committee 
of the university under whose auspices the research was conducted, and written per¬ 
mission was obtained from the Eastern Cape DoE to conduct the research in selected 
schools. Participants were assured that the information would be treated confidentially 
and that their anonymity would be guaranteed, and all the participants provided written 
informed consent to participate in the study. 

Trustworthiness refers to the extent to which the data obtained in the study is 
plausible, credible, and trustworthy (McMillan & Schumacher, 2010). The strategies 
outlined in Table 1 were employed to ensure the trustworthiness of the research. 
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Table 1 Strategies employed to ensure trustworthiness 
Strategy Description 


Prolonged and persistent 
fieldwork 

Persistent observation 

Triangulation 
Participant verbatim 
language accounts 
Mechanically recorded 
data 

Member checking 


Four months of fieldwork, collecting data which allowed 
interim data analysis and verification, to ensure match 
between findings and participants’ reality. 

A search for evidence to confirm the data obtained by 
means of interviews. 

Data obtained by means of interviews and observations. 
Quotations of participants were obtained by means of 
interviews. 

The use of an audio recorder ensured complete and 
verbatim capturing of interview data. 

Informal checks for accuracy were made with the 
participants during data collection. 


(Adapted from McMillan & Schumacher, 2010:330) 


Discussion of findings 

The findings are now be discussed on the basis of the layout in Table 2, which 
provides a summary of the ecological aspects that influence the implementation of IE 
in mainstream primary schools included within Bronfenbrenner’s ecological model. 
These findings relate to the perceptions of the participating educators and officials 
only, although statements are made about other role players’ (e.g. parents and learners) 
behaviours and views. Verbatim quotations from the interviews ofparticipating educa¬ 
tors are provided within quotation marks as evidence of the findings. Furthermore, this 
qualitative study was conducted in seven schools in the Eastern Cape Province to 
obtain information-rich data regarding the research problem and all claims made are 
thus located within these limitations. 


Aspects at the microsystemic level 

Findings at this level include three microsystems in which the learner that experience 
barriers to learning is involved, namely, the home environment, peer group and school. 

Many learners come from unsupportive home environments. Parents are generally 
not actively involved in the development of learners that experience barriers to lear¬ 
ning. Many parents seldom provide effective stimulation to their children at home and 
perceive it as the sole task of the school. As one educator participant indicated, “You 
have parents who care nothing about the child’s education’’. 

Owing to parents’ low education levels, they struggle to find permanent employ¬ 
ment, and therefore experience varying levels of poverty. Learners that grow up in 
such home environments will be more inclined to be at risk of poor academic per¬ 
formance. Furthermore, many learners are raised by grandparents, who in most instan¬ 
ces are not able to provide the necessary support at home, due to their low literacy 
level. 
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Table 2 The aspects that influence the implementation of inclusive education in 
schools consolidated within Bronfenbrenner’s ecological model 
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Parents sometimes display unsympathetic behaviour towards their children, with 
negative references to the barriers to learning that their children are experiencing. 
Instead of loving and supporting their children, they sometimes make negative com¬ 
ments such as “Yes, you are stupid” to their children, which may lead to the deve¬ 
lopment of a low self-esteem in the child and in turn may adopt negative responses to 
any form of support from the school. 

The lifestyle of parents also influences their children’s development. The out¬ 
comes of the investigation suggest that many learners are neglected at home because 
of parents’ drug and alcohol abuse. One participating educator remarked: “[Mjany of 
the parents drink, and they use drugs and things”. Learners from such households are 
in many cases forced to take care of the household and look after themselves. This 
burden of extra responsibility at home impacts negatively on these learners’ ability to 
respond positively to teaching and learning opportunities at school, which, in turn, 
impedes the management of these learners in the mainstream schools. 

Some parents are in denial that their children experience barriers to learning. As 
one participant commented, “[Mjany of the parents don’t want to acknowledge that 
their children are experiencing barriers to learning”. Parents may perceive their child¬ 
ren’s barriers to learning as a reflection on the quality of their parenting. They may 
therefore resist any recommendations from the school to assess their children to 
determine the nature and extent of their barriers to learning with a view to imple¬ 
menting effective support programmes to assist learners with special education needs. 
As one educator participant stated, “[Mjany of the parents don’t even want to give 
permission for their children to be assessed”. 

According to Digman and Soan (2008) children who are negatively influenced by 
their home environments struggle to meet academic demands and to manage their 
relationships with others, while Pillay (2004) points out that physical constraints, such 
as overcrowded homes, the lack of water, electricity and finances, may cause learners 
to underperform at school. 

The findings with regard to the microsystem of the peer group revealed that 
learners experiencing barriers to learning are often discriminated against, rejected, 
labelled, and stereotyped by their peers as a result of them being different and their 
perceived lesser abilities. One educator participant asserted that “[Tjhey are rejected 
by some of the learners. When they have to play games where intelligence is required, 
they say ‘No, we don’t play with him, he is stupid’”. As one participant observed, 
“Immediately that child shrinks away completely. And that child believes he is stupid”. 

Having positive relationships with peers is crucial for learners’ social develop¬ 
ment. The investigation revealed that there was no deliberate attempt on the part of 
many schools to encourage positive relationships between peer groups and to create 
interaction and support opportunities for learners of diverse abilities in and outside the 
classroom. The lack of intervention from the school and the parents to encourage and 
stimulate strong peer relationships may cause those learners that experience barriers 
to learning to become socially isolated from their more able peers, and to miss out on 
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development opportunities. 

Although one of the perceived benefits of IE is the positive effects of the social 
interaction between learners that experience barriers to learning with their able peers 
(Lewis & Doorlag, 2003) the findings of this research disclosed the contrary. 

The findings of the investigation indicated that mainstream schools are currently 
not very accommodating and user-friendly microsystems for learners that experience 
barriers to learning. The investigation revealed a lack of structural modification among 
the participating schools to accommodate the needs of learners with limited mobility. 
One participating school principal reflected that “[it is] a grey area that we need to 
address... she must have her own toilet”. At some of the participating schools, learners 
repeatedly have to climb steep flights of stairs without any assistance to access the 
first-floor classrooms where some of their learning areas are taught. This places a 
physical and emotional strain on these learners, and it may influence their ability to 
concentrate and participate in learning and development activities. It also poses a 
safety risk, given the number of learners that use the stairs at the same time, and the 
lack of supervision on the stairs when learners change classes. 

Many learners that experience barriers to learning continue to be excluded from 
aspects of school life, because the required resources and support are lacking. This 
results in learners not being able to participate hilly in classroom activities, and they 
are thereby denied the opportunity to develop optimally. One educator participant 
commented “But we do not have all the equipment to test the children’s ears or to test 
their eyes”. 

Most of the participating educators still adopt and prefer the medical approach to 
barriers to learning which overemphasized learners’ ‘differentness’ and limitations at 
the expense of their inherent strengths. The adoption of the medical approach to 
barriers to learning has a direct bearing on the implementation of IE, because of the 
educators’ unrealistic expectations that these learners must perform at the same cog¬ 
nitive or physical level as their more able peers, which results in prolonged absen¬ 
teeism or dropping out. Participating educators commented as follows: “I want the 
child to count to 10 today, then he stays away from school” and “[T]hey are the 
learners who drop-out.... They take themselves out of school as a result of the barriers 
they experience”. 

Many of the participating educators perceived their training for IE as unsuitable. 
Typical remarks by educator participants were: “I will not be able to give justice to an 
inclusive class, because., .the training is lacking” and “[M]ost of us are just trained to 
teach in a normal class situation”. Pieterse (2010) is in agreement that the implemen¬ 
tation of IE is hampered by inappropriately trained educators who are frustrated and 
unmotivated and experience feelings of guilt and inadequacy. 

Most educators in the participating schools reported that they have to manage 
classes with a class size in excess of 40 learners per class, which in some instances 
includes a significant number of learners that experience barriers to learning. As one 
participant educator observed, “We have extremely big classes.. .of up to 45 in a class. 
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where learners that experience barriers to learning are included”. In other schools, 
where the learner enrolment is relatively low, educators are not only challenged by the 
diverse learner population, but they also have to teach multi-graded classes which 
makes the implementation of IE even more challenging. One participating educator 
asserted that "it is difficult for us to do these groupings because of these multi-grade 
classrooms. You have two grades in one classroom”. Consequently, many learners are 
in most cases just "dragged along” with their more able peers, without ever mastering 
the basic skills. One educator remarked as follows on the effect of large class size on 
IE: "['I |hey can’t swim with the mainstream. They will end up drifting further and 
further away”. Learners that experience barriers to learning therefore end up "disap¬ 
pearing into the masses”, without being given the opportunity to participate meaning¬ 
fully and to develop in the mainstream classes. 

Participating educators found it difficult to accommodate learners that experience 
barriers to learning to work at a pace that suits their special abilities. A participating 
school principal referred to educators’ desire to complete work within a certain time 
frame, as required by the DoE as follows: "[Mjany of the teachers want to be at a cer¬ 
tain point at a certain time, according to the so-called pace setters”. Another participa¬ 
ting educator is of the opinion that: “[A]s teacher, you must give thorough attention 
to the children, which you can’t do”. Likewise, Pieterse (2010) concurs that because 
of the challenge of large numbers of learners needing support and the associated limi¬ 
tation in time constraints, the majority of learners who experience barriers to learning 
simply go unsupported in schools and consequently nullify the envisaged benefits of 
their inclusion in diverse mainstream classrooms. 

The findings revealed that the participating educators seldom employed a variety 
of teaching techniques to accommodate diverse learning styles of learners and to 
provide equal development opportunities for all learners or used alternative modes of 
assessment. As one participating educator reasoned, “Now why must you teach the 
child something that you know he will not be able to do in 20 years’ time?” The fol¬ 
lowing comment is typical of the sentiments that were expressed by participating 
educators regarding differentiated assessment: “[I]t doesn’t matter whether it is a child 
with a learning barrier or a brilliant child, they are treated the same. Our hands are 
chopped off’. 

However, Armstrong, Armstrong and Spandagou (2010) emphasise that educators 
in the mainstream are required to modify their teaching strategies and to tackle the 
diverse needs of learners, whereas Rose and Howley (2007) underline the need for 
dedicated teachers to empower and equip themselves professionally, so that they could 
deliver quality education. 

Aspects at the mesosystemic level 

The findings at the mesosystemic level revealed the nature of the different collabo¬ 
rations and cooperation between the three microsystems discussed in the previous 
section. 
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Participants in this study indicated that many parents do not involve themselves 
much in the education and development of their children, and it is left completely to 
the school. The lack of support from parents places much strain on educators, which, 
in turn, hampers the implementation of IE in the school. At many schools parental 
involvement is limited to the attendance of general parent meetings where parents are 
informed about problem behaviour that their child might be displaying, parental 
involvement in fundraising events, and meetings to discuss the child’s progress when 
retention forms need to be completed. There also seems to be a lack of constructive 
effort on the part of schools to create and maintain effective positive partnerships 
through continually involving the parents in all aspects of their child’s development. 
The reluctance of some parents to cooperate with the school may therefore be ascribed 
to the fact that these parents are not treated as equal partners in the development of 
their children. Due to the lack of collaborative partnerships between educators and 
parents, learners are not able to comprehend how the school and their parents relate to 
each other in terms of the learners’ development, and they consequently may see their 
educators and their parents as being separate entities, working independently of each 
other. 

The SASA (South Africa, 1996a) acknowledges that parents are equal partners in 
education, while Wilcox and Angelis (2009:37) emphasised the significance of a 
common goal and collaboration amongst role-players, in order to improve learner 
achievement. Nevertheless, the investigation revealed that there was a general lack of 
constructive collaboration and cooperation between the school and the parents. 

Aspects at the exosystemic level 

The findings concerning aspects at the exosystemic level focused on the school 
management team (SMT), institutional level support team (1LST), SGB and district- 
based support team (DBST) and their current management of learners who experience 
barriers to learning at the participating schools. 

The empirical investigation revealed that SMTs in participating schools do not 
display sufficient commitment to the management of learners that experience barriers 
to learning in mainstream primary schools. In this study, participating principals as 
leaders of the SMTs in their schools, expressed a negative attitude towards the inclu¬ 
sion of learners that experience barriers to learning in mainstream primary schools. 
Instead of being visible and vocal campaigners for inclusive practices, participating 
principals and participating members of SMTs rather articulated that there was an 
urgent need for these learners to be removed from mainstream classes and to be edu¬ 
cated separately in special classes or special schools. In some instances it was dis¬ 
covered that even when SMT members were leading the ILSTs, no constructive efforts 
were made to provide meaningful learning and developmental opportunities and 
support to learners that experienced barriers to learning. This has a ripple effect on the 
way educators manage IE. In many cases learners are simply condoned from one grade 
to next without being given any kind of support to improve their skills and subse- 
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quently under achieve. This is contrary to the expectations of the DOE (2009:13) that 
principals and their SMTs “should have an unwavering belief in the value of inclusive 
schooling and considerable knowledge and skills for translating the concept into 
practice”. 

The investigation reveals that ILSTs are not operational in most of the partici¬ 
pating schools, and that their current activities are mostly limited to the identification 
of learners that experience barriers to learning, without reaching the stage where 
learners are exposed to support programmes to make their participation in school 
programmes meaningful. One participating educator remarked that “We just talked 
about it, but we did nothing about it”. 

The Screening, Identification, Assessment and Support (SIAS) Strategy forms the 
basis on which IE is built and provides guidelines regarding early identification of 
learners’ strengths and weaknesses, correct assessment strategies of the nature and ex¬ 
tent of the barriers that learners may be experiencing, and effective design and im¬ 
plementation of individualised support plans for these learners (DoE, 2008:88). The 
investigation revealed that educators do not fully understand their roles and respon¬ 
sibilities regarding the SIAS Strategy due to the lack of effective and structured in- 
service training programmes, and showed negative outcomes on the implementation 
of IE due to non-compliance with SIAS Strategy. 

The findings of the empirical research further revealed that SGBs are not really 
involved in and concerned with the development of policies that support the imple¬ 
mentation of IE. However, according to SASA (South Africa, 1996a), SGBs do have 
an important governance role to fulfil regarding the development of school policies 
that safeguard the interests of all learners in the school, and to ensure that no learner 
is discriminated against on any grounds. 

The last findings at the exosystemic level revealed that at this stage DBSTs at the 
participating schools are neither capacitated nor structured to provide effective gui¬ 
dance and support to schools with respect to the implementation of IE. This was 
confirmed by a participating district official, who stated that “[Ujnfortunately our 
DBST is not really operational.. .it’s not really got off the ground”. According to the 
DOE (2007), DBSTs must consist of specialised support personnel to provide a 
gateway for schools to access specialised support services for learners that experience 
barriers to learning and are tasked with providing appropriate practice-oriented training 
opportunities for educators, to enable them to implement IE. 

Aspects at the macrosystemic level 

The macrosystem refers to policies and structures which provide the blueprint on 
which education provisioning in South Africa is based. The implications of policies 
and the actions of structures have an influence on the management of IE in schools. 

The Constitution of the Republic of South Africa (South Africa, 1996b) provides 
the outline for the democratic operation of all institutions. In terms of education, the 
Constitution demands and guarantees non-discriminatory and equal access to quality 
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education for all learners. The Constitution contains the fundamental principles which 
influence the operations of all other institutions within an ecological system. The 
current management of IE in many schools constitutes a serious violation of the 
stipulations of the Constitution. 

Based on the provisions of the Constitution of South Africa, the SASA (South 
Africa, 1996a) provides the framework for the management of public schools with 
regard to the rights, roles, and responsibilities of the different role players. The SASA 
prohibits any form of discrimination directed at any learner in terms of access to 
quality and equal education. However, most learners that experience barriers to lear¬ 
ning are still discriminated against in terms of the kind of developmental and par¬ 
ticipatory opportunities that they are provided with in mainstream primary schools. 

The EWP6 (DoE, 2001) formally introduces the concept of IE and provides the 
framework for the implementation of an IE system in South Africa. It clearly indicates 
the requirements for IE, with specific reference to the roles and responsibilities of role 
players at the different levels of education. The EWP6 also emphasises the need to 
adapt school programmes to accommodate the diverse needs of all learners. However, 
most of the participating educators struggle to comprehend the relevance of the EWP6 
in the context of the current Curriculum and Assessment Policy Statements (CAPS) 
that they are expected to implement in schools. This is evident from the following 
comment made by one of the participants: “[W]hen I read the White Paper [the 
EWP6], I tell myself it was just printed because it must be there. But, in reality, it is 
not applicable to us”. 

The Curriculum and Assessment Policy Statements provide guidelines to schools 
in terms of curriculum content and assessment requirements. However, the CAPS are 
structured in such a way that they do not support the requirements of the EWP6, which 
promotes curriculum and assessment differentiation. The current CAPS thus under¬ 
mine the implementation of IE. The reason for this perceived contradiction between 
the E WP6 and the CAPS can be attributed to the fact that these policies were generated 
by two separate directorates, and were seemingly not properly aligned. 

As long as the perceived discrepancies between EWP6 and the CAPS continue to 
exist, educators will remain confused on how to manage inclusive classes in main¬ 
stream schools, and, as a result, the implementation of IE will remain a challenge. A 
participating district official commented as follows on the perceived discrepancies 
between the CAPS and the EWP6: “[Y]ou have that discrepancy between the policy, 
as outlined in the White Paper [the EWP6] and the reality in the classroom”. 

Aspects at the chronosystemic level 

The empirical investigation revealed that, while the transition has been made to an IE 
system in South Africa, the following key requirements have not been properly 
addressed to prepare schools and educators for the changes needed in the education 
system over time and to align the education system to cope with the transition to and 
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implementation of IE: no structural modifications have been effected to make main¬ 
stream primary schools more accessible for all learners; there is a lack of availability 
of assistive devices to support learners in mainstream primary schools; there is 
insufficient training and capacitating of mainstream educators for IE; there is a lack 
of purposeful public advocating of education policies regarding IE; learners are not 
being prepared for the changing education contexts in which they find themselves; the 
CAPS have not been aligned with the requirements of IE, as outlined in the EWP6; no 
effective support structures are available in schools to manage learners that experience 
barriers to learning; and the systems in schools to monitor and improve the 
implementation of IE are not effective. A participating principal commented as follows 
on the preparedness of schools to implement IE: “I think there is justification for 
inclusive education but the basis.. .on which [inclusive] teaching must take place, must 
first be rectified”. 

This need for preparation of schools for change over time seems to be a general 
problem in South African society and is described by Mashau, Steyn, Van der Walt 
and Wolhuter (2008:418) as “the lack of connection between...official policy and 
implementation or delivery”. 

Conclusion 

This article presented the ecological aspects that influenced the implementation of IE 
in mainstream primary schools consolidated within Bronfenbrenner’s ecological 
framework and the findings were summarised in Table 2. These aspects are also indi¬ 
cative of the poor management of learners who experience barriers to learning and are 
embedded in all five systems of Bronfenbrenner’s framework. 

Based on the discussion of the findings of the empirical investigation, it can be 
concluded that IE has not been implemented effectively in most mainstream primary 
schools in the Eastern Cape. The implementation of IE has been seriously hampered 
by a lack of structured cohesiveness in terms of the preparedness of role players at 
different levels of the education system, the non-functioning or unavailability of sup¬ 
port structures as a result of inappropriate training, and the reluctance of role players 
to embrace IE within the different layers of the ecological system. On the lower levels, 
these hampering aspects include the lack of early identification of learners who 
experience barriers to learning, no proper assessment of learners’ strengths and weak¬ 
nesses, no individualised support plans, little individualised attention, the neglect of 
learners who experience barriers to learning, and limited collaboration and cooperation 
between microsystems. 

To ensure the implementation of IE in schools in South Africa, and the accom¬ 
panying social justice, urgent interventions are needed at all levels of the education 
system. 

Interventions on the chronosystemic level include the regular revision and adjust¬ 
ment of national education policies to schools at exosystemic level to maximize the 
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utilization of resources, the regular improvement of relationships between role players 
at mesosystemic level, and the preparation of learners for the changing circumstances 
in which they receive their education in schools. 

With regard to the macrosystem, the current implementation of national policies 
requires intervention from the National and Provincial Departments of Education to 
ensure that all learners, irrespective of their abilities receive quality and equitable 
education. For example, all current education policies should be integrated and aligned 
with EWP6 to eradicate any confusion and the perception that inclusive education is 
an alternative form of education. Furthermore, flexible curricula should be developed 
to ensure that learners’ diverse abilities are catered for, and should not be prescriptive, 
but rather provide a broad framework for educators within which they are allowed to 
adapt the main curriculum to the specific needs of learners. Assessment policies should 
be developed to allow learners to be assessed according to their needs and abilities. 
Currently all learners are subjected to uniform assessment standards and modes of 
assessment to the detriment of learners who experience barriers to learning. 

On the exosystemic level SGBs should become more acquainted with the re¬ 
quirements of inclusive education. They should receive proper training so that they are 
able to develop school policies that ensures the right of all learners to receive quality 
and equitable educational and developmental opportunities. Moreover, given the 
important function of DBSTs in ensuring that schools are prepared and guided towards 
the effective implementation of inclusive education, the structuring, staffing and capa¬ 
citating thereof should be a high priority. 

Interventions strategies on the mesosystemic level need to focus on the creation 
and maintenance of good relationships and purposeful partnerships among the school, 
parents and learners. 

The microsystem is a very important layer of the educational ecosystem because 
learners are directly involved in this layer. Parents, for example, should be subjected 
to parent skilling programmes to improve the quality of their parenthood in cases 
where they are displaying unsympathetic behavior and negative attitudes towards their 
children who experience barriers to learning. Schools, on the other hand, should make 
concerted efforts to acquire the necessary resources to ensure that learners experi¬ 
encing barriers to learning have the same quality access to teaching and learning 
opportunities as their more able peers. This could be done by obtaining sponsorships 
and the involvement of local businesses and health services. Schools should involve 
parents as equal partners in the education and development of learners. This can be 
done, for example, by the creation of cluster parent-educator groups where certain 
educators are assigned to a certain group of parents to provide assistance regarding 
support to learners. All practising educators should receive in-service training re¬ 
garding the management of inclusive classrooms through well-structured training and 
staff development programmes. Lastly, learners must also be educated to become 
active participants in their development with a view to becoming self-efficient and 
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contributing members of their communities. Only if individual learners accept them¬ 
selves on the basis of their specific barriers, will they be able to relate and respond 

positively to support programmes available to them. 
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